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The Paintings Reviewed in this article are 
from the Galleries of Moulton & Rkketts, 
now on exhibition in Chicago and Milwaukee 

FRENCH Peasant Woman in the Fields, by Jules Breton. — One of 
the most distinguished artists of France, the late Jules Breton, had 
an enormous success because he pleased the artists and the gen- 
eral public equally. A native of the ancient province of Artios on 
the north coast exactly opposite the Cliffs of Dover, in England, he 
never forgot his birthplace or lost his pride in it. His entire life 
was spent in the farming country on the borders of the narrow arm of the sea 
over which French generals have wistfully looked for many centuries. He is a 
beautiful colorist, in this picture placing his rural figure against a vibrating glow 
of a sunset sky which hovers over a fiat land stripped of its crop in the foreground, 
but showing a peculiar tint of luminous green on the parts farther away. He 
secures an accent in the background by means of a spot of glowing fire, where 
rubbish is being consumed. The girl's bare feet are kept in gray shadow under a 
faded black petticoat, over which a rusty blue skirt is tucked up to the hips. The 
entire figure is maintained as a dark spot on the landscape, so that a white shirt 
waist, the face and arms, the red bordered, white kerchief and all accessories are 
reduced to a charming tint of rich gray. The figure swims in the luminosity of 
early twilight. This is a remarkably fine work, and the flesh tints are clear, though 
so much submitted to the glowing light in the sky. 
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THE MYSTERY OP SUMMER TWILIGHT 

BY GEORGE INNESS, THE ELDER —Courtesy of the Moulton & Rlcketta Gall* r\** 

The Mystery of Summer Twilight, by George Inness, the elder. — The love 
which the elder Inness had for rendering unusual effects in an unusual manner has 
produced many uncommonly refined landscapes by his hand. He used to say to 
me: "Most artists paint the exterior surfaces of the nature they study, but I seek 
to reproduce the heart of nature." In this picture there is very little of surface 
to any forms. After the night has begun to shroud forms in mystery and all the 
land is but vaguely visible, trees have spherical rotundity and in the meadow* 
there are undulations, but the surface of all objects is lost in tender palpitations. 
The earth lies a-dreaming. There is space in this landscape, depth of distance 
which leads the eye farther and farther into the dreamy twilight, but at no point 
are we able to touch the surfaces or feel of the textures, so poetically mysterious 
is it. The sky glows softly and trembles with light. The birds could fly into it 
were it not night when birds sleep, as we will soon sleep in sympathy with the 
repose of nature. This picture was probably never entirely finished, but it is as 
well so. More work would not make it better as a suggestion of twilight poetry 
Inness' studio was always lined with pictures that he might or might not work- 
on more. He painted by impulse, not by method, and he never knew what he 
intended to do until he became warmed up with an hour of painting. Then he 
became "hot" and painted furiously. 

Mid-Summer Woods, by George Inness, senior. — When a man so loves to 
paint that he forgets completely, in his ecstasy, the existence of a possible pur- 
chaser, that man is an artist. Some men make a fine art of trade; some forget 
to trade their fine art. Inness, the elder, was so pleased to study a new and 
unheard of problem in color or effect that he would have starved but for his 
friends. After middle life the picture dealers discovered that he had a multitude 
of admirers and concluded to take him up; therefore money became more plentiful 
with him. This picture of trees and meadow in a studied array of green tints is 
beautiful not because of contrasts, color and light and shade, but because it is a 
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MID-SUMMER WOODS 

BY GEORGE 1NNESS, SENIOR 



— Courtesy of the Moulton & Ricketts Gallerle* 



harmonious arrangement of green and gray. Most artists avoid an all-green 
picture. It is too difficult for them, varied colors being much easier to manage. 
This picture is remarkably true to nature; some of his paintings are dreams of 
nature's actualities, not slavish copies of facts. Inness was so much an artist that 
nothing made him so happy as to paint an effect unlike any other artist's picture. 
Notice how the sun shines but vaguely, and still it is fair weather. The stone 
wall glistens softly, the sky timidly peeps through the forest and the wild flowers 
sparkle tenderly. All the rest is a play in refined tints of green. It is a rare 
picture and exquisitely rendered. 

Hitching Up the Ox Cart, by H. J. van der Week. — All the painters of Hol- 
land are disposed to use delicately refined gray tints, and this fashion prevails since 
[sraels established the fact that grays made for dignity, repose and sympathetic 
harmony. The whitewashed barn in Van der Week's picture is no where near 
white paint. It is a peculiar gray; just what mixture no one knows. But it is a 
delightful tint which becomes white by contrast with the deep reddish tint of the 
lone ox which commences a day's work. This red is, like the white, a gray tint 
of red. And the sky is nearly white, too; but a "submitted" white, just a gray. 
The green of tree and earth is also grayed to keep company with the remainder 
of the tints. Grass, dirt, shirt, ox, wheel and straw are all of one sort, harmoni- 
ously reduced to a tonality in order to keep company with the house and the sky. 
And is it not charming, this simplicity of harmony? Each object has its proper 
color, but each is refined to the similarity of the other colors; thus all sing in tune. 
The ox, without bit or bridle, will be guided by the jerkings of that one line leading 
from the hand of the driver to his muzzle. His saddle looks massive and clumsy 
to us. But all Dutch fittings are as supremely solid as the Dutch government is 
solid and reliable, and the Dutch character is to be depended upon. The picture is 
capitally brushed, and this handling shows the way in which the painter felt sure 
of himself as he worked. 
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HITCHING UP THE OX CART 
BY H. J. VAN DER WEELE 



-Courtesy of tbe Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 




A RIVERSIDE LANDSCAPE 
BY JOSE WEISS 



— Courtesy of tbe Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 
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A Riverside Landscape, by Jose Weiss. — Another painter of Holland who 
reduces all the colors of nature to a choice gray tint is Jose Weiss. A sense of 
light, air and unity comes of this method, which is almost a national trait. There 
is at times a feeling of grayness in misty Holland, but at other moments the color- 
ing is extremely rich and forceful, owing to the washed-out air after rain. The 
gray tones of the painters are deliberately used because they love such reduced 
colors. It must be admitted that the practice has its virtues, that a grayed color is 
wonderfully restful and dignified. This picture is of small size and sketchily 
handled. But the impression of light in the sky and of loose penetrability, the 
swimming of the distant shore in the atmosphere and the reposefulness of the long, 
horizontal lines make this one of the most satisfactory of Weiss' works. The 
artist lives in England, and it is said that the name is an abbreviation of a longer 
one belonging to another celebrated landscape painter, recently deceased. But he is 
now sufficiently celebrated to make his name of much value in the art market. 

General Washington Talking with the Lady Who Made the First American 
Flag, by Percy Moran. — There is a large family of Morans, and many painters of 
pictures among them. Thomas, in landscapes, Peter, in cattle pictures, and Edward, 




GENERAL WASHINGTON TALKING WITH THE LADY WHO 

MADE THE FIRST AMERICAN FLAG 

BY PERCY MORAN — Courtesy of the Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 
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A RURAL INTERIOR 
BY FRANZ CHARLET 



--Courtesy of the Moullon & Ricketts Galleries 



in marines are of the older generation. Percy Moran is the most widely 
known artist of the succeeding generation. Since the beginning of his 
career he has produced pictures of elegant women in the company of polished 
men, sometimes placing them in the open air, often reproducing the charm of 
aristocratic interiors. In this picture we see colonial mirror, candle sticks, fire irons 
in the old-fashioned marble fireplace, table, chairs, accompanied by costumes of 
the time. The flag maker is pretty, as are all Moran's women, and she holds the 
new flag so that the general can see plainly its thirteen stars and the proper number 
of stripes. Washington is duly impressed by the beauty of the newly born national 
standard, possibly nearly as much as he is by the beauty of the aristocratic 
seamstress who has made it for him. We also are pleased by the beautiful painting 
of the silks and linens which she wears so gracefully. Percy Moran seeks to 
reproduce the colors of all objects as exactly like nature as possible, and his tints 
are agreeable. 

A Rural Interior; a Mother Making Lace with Two Children Looking On. 
by Franz Charlet.— Charlet is a Belgian, but has worked much in Paris. However. 
to all appearances this is a Dutch interior and the manner of painting, the color- 
ing and effect of light distinctly recall the artists of Holland; recall Israels, the 
master. However, many of Charlet's works are more highly colored than the 
Dutch work. All of the figures and objects in this picture are reduced to a tonality 
of brownish gray, a beautiful, select tint, one that appeals to us because so distinctly 
in keeping with the quiet reposefulness of the place and the homliness of the sur- 
roundings. The exceptions to this grave tint are the white wall on which the sun 
streams its cheerful radiance; also the blue cushion on the work table and a touch 
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of blue on a shelf beyond the mother's face. The flesh color is imbued with this 
brownish tint and the whites are in harmony with it. The rude chimney and fireplace 
with its collection of pots and trinkets, appeals to the collector of art objects. But it 
might be that no one could buy them, so tenaciously do these people cling to the 
furnishings of their fathers. The picture is a rare one and excellent in execution. 
The brush work is very loose and seemingly easy to do. But the masterful treat- 
ment forbids the thought of commonplaceness or of any lack of far-reaching 
education in a severe art school. This is a canvas of excellent dimensions for our 
modest homes, though of important size. 

Oriental Interior; Snake Charmer and Woman, by Ettore Simonetti. — A can- 
vas nearly three feet long crowded with incident and every object richly colored 
with the beautiful tints of the Oriental houses and garments, furnishes oppor- 
tunity for which an artist might be thankful. Simonetti revels in the rendering 
of silken textures, gold embroidery, carvings in alabaster, exquisite mosaics and 
rich rugs. He loves to tenderly trace every fold and wrinkle, not balking at com- 
plicated details or the glancing of light on polished surfaces. The carved wood 
screens, in complicated patterns, are a delighi to him, and he draws them to the 
last angle and corner. His coloring is not reduced to a system of grays; it is 
actually like the article in use. The handling is not poetical; it is practical. The 
poetry of the picture lies in the subject matter, and which part of an Oriental 
woman's life is not poetical? It is said that these women lead stupid lives and 
amuse themselves with trifles, like the taming of serpents. But they are a poetical 
people who indulge in intrigues and fancies for an every-day diet. The picture is 
interesting in the highest degree, and the surfaces are exquisitely finished, so that 
we are allowed the double pleasure of admiring the execution and enjoying the 
romantic life portrayed. The contrast between the beauty of the women and the 




ORIENTAL INTERIOR; SNAKE CHARMER AND WOMAN 

BY ETTORE SIMONETTI —Courtesy of the Moulton & Ricketts GalleM* 
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LANDSCAPE WITH CATTLE 
BY CONSTANT TROYON 



-Courtesy of the Moulton & Ricke*ts Galleries 



face of the bearded man, the uncanny writhing of the serpents and the uprightness 
of the panelled walls gives all that could be desired in picturesqueness. Simonetti 
was born in Italy, but has spent most of his life in France, and his painting is of 
the school of Gerome. 

Landscape with Cattle, by Constant Troyon. — Troyon indulged himself in rich 
coloring and much variety of tints. Being to a great extent a self-educated artist 
and different in his manner of painting from the established usages of the art 
schools, he proved his talent by becoming a spirited painter and a superb colorist. 
Against a blue sky, with deep toned clouds, he has stretched a flat, landscape with 
a solidly painted group of trees. The greens are what artists call "fat," they being 
pulpy and of full note carried pretty low in key. The cow on the right is a rich 
red and white; the one in the center is smoky black, and the white creature carries 
a vague ruddy tint, as if the atmosphere were warmed with rays from a descending 
sun. In the midst of this array of colors the woman follows with a blue waist. 
This might seem commonplace had not the artist been a rare mixer of paint so that 
he gives us these old tints in the extraordinary quality and individuality of all his 
coloring, the coloring of a genius. The road is inclined to a natural reddish color, 
and the shadows fall softly on it. All the picture is tender and ripe, nothing rough 
or rude about it. Still it is most freely handled, and the artist depended on his 
spirited brush work for a part of his effect. No escaping it, the painters of the 
Barbizon school were all of them men of distinction, and Troyon was one of 
the leaders. 
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LANDSCAPE WITH ROADS AND TREES 

BY TH. DE BOCK —Courtesy of the Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 



An Upright Landscape with Road and Trees, by Th. deBock. — A follower of 
Weissenbruch and painting much in his manner, Theophile deBock has fallen 
heir to his reputation, though he would have become distinguished because of his 
own talent had no noted master launched him forth. Like many others of the 
men of Holland, this artist's early works are a bit positive in statement. But 
deBock invariably creates a charming composition which certainly commands the 
admiration of both professionals and laymen. His pictures are distinctly pleasing. 
Nothing could surpass the beauty and correctness of his tree drawing or the 
delightful way in which he leads the spectator into the distance and amid the 
rusticities of his poetical country. He is less disposed to reduce the natural colors 
of skv and herbage to a gray tint than many artists of Holland. In this scene the 
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sky is a vibrating blue and the road is natural earth color. All the grass and 
leafage is shimmering with daylight and sunshine. Of course, the tendency toward 
gray tints exists, but less manifestly than with others. Nearly all ihe Hollanders 
became mellower in coloring as time went on, and deBock's recent pictures follow 
the habit. But at all periods in his career the public has demanded his product, 
because it has always been beautiful. 

Landscape by the Sea; with Farm House and Village, by Bruce Crane. — Crane 
has lived in. New York City these many years. He was a fine specimen of an 
American boy when I knew him first, and has developed into a typical American 
as a man, loving the American landscape in which he was born. His development 
as an artist has led to many changes of style. Though doing more poetical things 
as the years rolled along, his early works, of which this is one, reveal a sincerity 
and exactness to nature that makes them possibly the most interesting in his output 
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LANDSCAPE BY THE SEA 
BY BRUCE CRANE 



— Courtesy of tbe Moulton & Rlcketts Galleries 



Under a cool, quiet, gray sky he has stretched a shore by the sea such as may 
easily be found anywhere along the New England coast. The farm houses and 
the village farther off, the lines of the stone fences, the boulders cropping out on 
the rugged hillside are incidents which appeal emphatically to every son of Yankee- 
land whether he has remained at home or gone out west to seek a wider field of 
labor. The coloring is tender and luminous, rather subdued by ripe grays, so that 
there is delicate tonality rather than materialistic copying of actual colors. The 
sun is high in the sky, but still reflects its brilliant light in the wide stretch of 
water. This cool streak is in contrast with two yellow pumpkins in the left fore- 
ground. He keys his picture on these two notes. Over all the land flows a beauti- 
ful bath of sunlight. 

Trooper Disputing the Passage of a Bridge Until Toll is Collected, by P. 
Grolleron.—We have here a picture by Paul Grolleron, the French military painter, 
a simple soldier in the uniform of the period of the recent Franco-Prussian war. 
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TROOPER DISPUTING THE PASSAGE OF A BRIDGE 
BT P. GROLLERON —Courtesy of the Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 



The trooper in this picture is a hussar in the uniform of an earlier period. Cer- 
tainly this is a war picture; is not the soldier defending a bridge which has been 
attacked by a most dangerous opponent? There is little doubt that he will force 
the opposing party to capitulate and pay the ransom demanded. The landscape, 
in which the figures are placed, serves merely as a setting and is not seriously 
studied, but the figures occupied the attention of the artist seriously. Knowing 
well the demands of the French people that every detail of a uniform be correct, 
he has detailed coat, cape, shako and plumes, sabre-tache and straps to the utmost 
limit. Also, soldiers and women never fail to study each little item in a woman's 
costume to the last stitch. She is a charming lady and he a gallant man. He has 
impudence and she has shyness. What could be better to carry off the interest, 
even were we not especially posted as to the accuracy of each item in the clothes? 
Grolleron has a fine standing as a painter in his own country, and we Americans 
purchase his works readily. 
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A MOTHER'S WORK 
BY JOHAN SIMON HENDRIK KEVER 



—Courtesy of the Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 



Woman Mending Child's Shirt — half size of life — by lohan Simon Hendrik 
Kever. — What has been written about the color and treatment of Israels, and others 
of the Dutch school of today, may be applied to Kever. The strange combination 
of gray and richness, of mystery and envelopment in the air with great distinctness 
of statement, make Kever's pictures remarkable and lovable. Do not imagine that 
these artists lack individuality. Each is himself, though so closely following the 
school of Holland. The head in this picture is about half the size of life. In 
brushing and drawing it is free and knowing. The little shirt of a child lies in 
the lap, over which this mother bends tenderly, mending or making, certainly 
loving. The woman wears an old, many times washed, black waist over a white 
one. There is a feeling of warm light playing all over the garments in the reflec- 
tions. A blue apron is indicated, over which this glimmer plays, decidedly con- 
cealing its real color. Behind the figure is a wide stripe of dull red, as if indi- 
cating some sort of old mahogany furniture. Johan Simon Hendrik Kever lives in 
Laren, near the Guider See., the place where Mauve lived until his death. He is 
still on the sunny side of life, a somewhat spare figure, but active. 
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A DUTCH INTERIOR 
BY JOSEF ISRAELS 



— Courtesy of the Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 



Small Picture: Woman with Face Resting on Hand (upright), by Josef 
Israels. — So much has been written here about the peculiarities of the Dutch 
painters and their wonderful gray tones combined with remarkable richness of 
color — a decidedly individual art — that repetition would be burdensome. Israels 
is easily the master and he is truly a man apart. The woman, in this painting, is 
dreamy or melancholy, probably not unhappy but subdued. All the color, handling 
and mystery in the interior carries out this sentiment, and Israels is the inventor 
of the art. The window, out of which she absently stares, can not easily be found, 
but it glows softly like a precious stone in an old silver setting. Nothing in the 
line of anxious finish of parts, in order to show the painters ability to render 
textures or surfaces, is entered into for the purpose of displaying the man's clever- 
ness. It is distinctly not "clever," but it is great art because so directly telling the 
story of a woman's tranquil life. There are no "colors." The dress is dark, pos- 
sibly blue, and the remainder is simply refined, warm gray. 
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COWS IN PASTURE 
BY CARLTON WIGGINS 



— Courtesy of the Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 



Two Cows in a Simple Landscape, by Carlton Wiggins. — The poetical fancy 
takes on many forms, sometimes the subject is poetically arranged, sometimes the 
color and handling of paint are so managed as to suggest a dream of nature rather 
than a prose statement. In this painting of two cows in a meadow, Wiggins has 
not allowed us to linger over any special object, though all things are in their 
places and the sense of space and air is admirable: The line of ihe horizon is 
only hinted at. The eye glides into the distance and floats into the sky without 
opportunity to stop out there in the distance and remark that it is the end of the 
earth. The same is true of the trees which sit in the sky — as, in fact, trees do- 
rather than against it. In the meadow are spots of light which no one cares very 
much to consider, or determine exactly what they are for, as they give excellent 
variety and do their work in the composition. Even the solidly built cows — the 
excuse for painting the picture — are merged in the general floatings of the mys- 
terious statement. Certainly we have here the elements of poetry. Carlton Wig- 
gins is an American to the core and a credit to American art. Probably his 
greatest ambition is to produce rich and "pulpy" color. It is useless to attempt 
to describe this color. He reduces all actual colors to a scheme of richness, true 
in a way but poetical always. 

The Sea Front at Venice, by Felix Ziem. — The element of nationality in the 
art of France is not manifest because of any particular kind of painting or any 
inclinations toward some individual coloring, but in the extraordinary cleverness 
of the workers and the variety of effects which they attack. Ziem is French to 
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THE SEA FRONT AT VENICE 
BY FELIX ZIEM 



— Courtesy of the Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 



the core. He is immensely clever and has invented a sort of art unlike any other. 
When still young and feeling his way to celebrity, he executed many rich paint- 
ings not far from the manner of other well known artists. However, there always 
appeared in his works a study of Venice in colors of distinct blue and golden 
orange mounting to red in the accents. Having discovered that the world loved 
brilliant colors, he reduced his palette to a scheme of blues and ripe reddish con- 
trasts. Possibly too many recollections of Venice have appeared in these striking 
contrasts. But the public still calls for them; still buys at high prices. There 
is reason for this. The colors are like the gleam of precious stones and no other 
painter has used them as Ziem does. We have here the usual jewelled blue, the 
buildings overflowed with golden light and the sails, the costumes and the earth 
itself playing in tints of precious carnations and select yellows. A ripe black in 
the gondola accents all these colors. It is a glorified Venice that we see, the city 
of our dreams when we are happy. 

The Sea on the Coast of Holland, by Hendrik Willem Mesdag. — Mesdag is 
another Hollander who paints in gray tints. There is a remarkable variety in his 
coloring, but it always is grayed. He said to me on one occasion when I was in 
his studio: "Holland is gray, so I paint it as I see it." He is a dashing brush- 
man, throwing paint around with a fullness of brush as if it were applied with a 
shovel. Of course, this gives a peculiar feeling of force to his work and makes 
his seas glimmer and his skies palpitate. He is, physically, a stout, muscular man 
of uncommon strength and could not use paint in any other way and be himself. 
This painting, of very modest size, gives us an idea of the stormy skies hovering 
much of the time over the Dutch coast, the sun striving to break through, shining 
for a moment, only to be again veiled in mists and the rainy wildness of torn 
clouds. Along this coast many craft navigate, fishing boats driving their solid 
oaken hulls right on to the beach, steamers and tugs passing along to a harbor, all 
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THE SEA ON THE COAST OF HOLLAND 
BY HENDRIK WILLEM MESDAG 



— Courtesy of the Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 



violently struggling with the tempestuous weather. The slight touches indicating 
the sails are Mesdag's manner of suggesting the fleeting craft seen scudding through 
the mist. To paint them more distinctly would not. agree with his idea of their 
flittings. On this coast the water is often tinted a sand color by the washing of the 
waves. At other times the artist paints the sea a somber green. It is always 
heavy and gray. 




THE SURF ON A LONELY SEA COAST 
BY WILLIAM T. RICHARDS 



-Courtesy of the Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 
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The Surf on a Lonely Sea Coast, by William T. Richards. — Richards came 
from Pennsylvania and still spends much time in Philadelphia, but through a long 
life his works have been so constantly on view in New York that most people 
consider him an artist of the metropolis. He commenced as a landscape painter, 
doing highly finished pictures. But marines of a decidedly sensitive sort found 
such favor that he confined himself to them entirely. While not a powerful painter, 
his pictures are fascinating to the public because of their truth, delicacy of color 
and pleasing composition. He is another gray colorist, but not of the Dutch sort. 
He does not brush his color about in thick masses. Usually smooth in finish, he 
gives in his rendering the closest attention to the details of disturbed water, its 
scum and breakings. Skies are often mildly blue or tenderly gray, and the green 
in his upheaved waves is as tender as silk. . I know of no other painter like him 
and he should be given credit for his originality in inventing. a style of his own. 
The picture here given is a sketchy suggestion of the style of his larger works. 
It is rare that his color is swept on a surf wave as roughly as this indicates. 
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WOMAN WITH THE DOG-DRAWN CART 
BY EDWARD MORAN 



-Courtesy of the Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 



Woman with the Dog-Drawn Cart, by Edward Moran. — Edward Moran is 
the marine painter of the three brothers of the first generation of Moran artists. 
Like many other painters, he sometimes "turns aside and pleases himself with experi- 
ments in figure compositions. The motive for this little canvas was found in 
some north European city, possibly in Belgium. In any case, there is fog in that 
country, through which the big, overgrown public pump looms majestically. The 
hastening pace of woman and dog is characteristic; both mean business and intend 
that the vegetables shall be sold early in the day. Baby and barrels go fojgether in 
that land of practicalities. The red shawl, white sack and blue skirt of the woman, 
together with the red spots on the white dog, make for picturesqueness, and it is 
all interesting, both as motive and as an example of what an artist does to amuse 
himself. 
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FRENCH SOLDIER ON PICKET DUTY 

BY P. GROLL.ERON —Courtesy of the Moultoo & Ricketts Galleries 

A French Soldier on Picket Duty, by P. Grolleron.— Since the Franco-Prussian 
war a line of painters of military subjects has developed .in France. Not that none 
existed before that, but those previous artists of the sort were comparatively few 
Naturally, military painters are popular because every son of France is or has 
been a soldier, and to them the uniform, the attitude and the life incidents of a 
soldier are intensely interesting. In this picture it is the attitude and the uniform 
which the artist studied. The face of this soldier is characterful and distinctly 
French, he being of the better peasant type, the salt of the land. The landscape 
is very* slight, a mere background of grayish tones. On this background the red 
trousers, leather leggings, bluish gray overcoat and varied colors of the equip- 
ment tell strikingly. Buttons, straps, blanket roll, canteen, rifle and dog-tent sticks 
are made out with pious care, all to please the soldiers. But it is interesting to 
every one as a sympathetic statement of soldier life, and the figure is decidedly 
picturesque and decorative. 
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CATTLE RETURNING FROM A STONY PASTURE 
BY JAMES HART —Courtesy of the Moulton & Rlcketts Galleries 

Cattle Returning from a Stony Pasture, by James Hart. — There were two 
brothers Hart living in New York in the last generation, and they were Scotch- 
men. William, the elder brother, talked with a highly developed Scotch accent, 
but James, brought up from childhood in this country, scarcely betrayed his 
parentage in his speech. Both were landscape painters of decided talent; both 
commanded the admiration of a large picture loving public, and both became 
financially prosperous. As far back as 1870, when I knew them pretty intimately, 
neither one attempted to introduce domestic animals in their pictures oi country 
life, but both later became cattle painters. This picture is from the later middle 
life of James Hart, done after he had familiarized himself with the pictures of 
Jules Dupre and others of the French Barbizon school. It recalls somewhat 
Dupre's coloring and style, though still adhering to the earlier pictures by himself. 
The sentiment in the work is decidedly beautiful. Out of a tender, lightsome, 
indefinitely colored sky the warm light falls athwart the meadow bounded by the 
stone fences of the New England country, where Hart loved to study. All the 
greens are refined and the forms are mysterious, trembling and atmospheric. It is 
a very tender and poetical picture, one to be loved and cherished. The incidents 
of rail and stone fences are appealing to any one who has lived in that rugged 
eastern country. The colors of the cattle are rich but delicate, and they are well 
enveloped in the air. 

Two Children Fishing by a River, by Francis Jones. — Jones is a sufficiently 
common name, but two brothers in New York City have redeemed it by doing excel- 
lent art work. The younger of them, Francis, paints figures in a refined manner, 
with delicate colors and irreproachable finish. Though so finished, there is no 
hardness in the execution. Every part is delicately enveloped in the atmosphere 
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TWO CHILDREN FISHING BY A RIVER 

BY FRANCIS JONES —Courtesy of the Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 

ind the suggestions of landscape setting are as dainty as possible. He studies 
nature seriously and renders his facts with correctness. His reputation is honestly 
gotten because of the honesty of his desire to be truthful as well as poetical. No 
heaviness of tone disturbes us, as all is lightsome and gay, and his coloring follows 
the sentiment of the story told. His subjects frequently present to us handsomely 
gowned women in rural setting, but the suggestions of child life also keep pace 
with the rest, and all of them are charming. 

W oman Resting Herself on a Sand Dune by the Sea, by Josef Israels. — The 
development of style by Josef Israels, the best of the painters of Holland and the 
one who has given the peculiar character to Dutch pictures by men of this genera- 
tion, is one of the most interesting to study. Always a tender colorist, he com- 
menced with decided colors and pretty distinctly defined forms. Gradually his 
manner grew more ragged, vaguer and distinctly poetical ; the colors became grayer 
and more loosely applied. But he made the color and handling appropriate to the 
sentiment of his story; if the subject were a sad one, he shrouded his figures in 
cobwebby grays; if gay in story, the handling and colors were made suitable. Here 
we have a tired woman dreamily watching the sea. Perhaps the man she loves 
is on the deep. The seeming formlessness of his drawing is in sympathy with 
the vagueness of the dreamer's thoughts. Sky, distance, sparse grass on the sand 
dune, the clothes of the figure and the half-concealed face are all as suggestive 
as possible of the subject in hand. It is an example of the most sentimental of 
Israels' styles and a wonderful work of art because so administered. This was 
one of the choice pictures by this artist in the famous Staats Forbes collection, 
which when the sale occurred was an attraction to all the great collectors of the 
world. I can scarcely recall an example of Israels' paintings that moves me so 

strongly. 
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WOMAN RESTING ON 
BY JOSEF ISRAELS 



A SAND DUNE 



— Courtesy of the Mouiton & Ricketts Galleries 



A Simple Dutch Landscape — House, Etc., by J. H. Weissenbruch. — For many 
years before his death the late Johannes Hendrik Weissenbruch was the leading 
landscape painter of Holland. His management of the gray tint, so nearly uni- 
versal among the painters of this country, was entirely individual, a distinct quality 




A SIMPLE DUTCH LANDSCAPE 
BY J. H. WEISSENBRUCH 



-Courtesy of the Mouiton & Ricketts Galleries 
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of richness permeated all his later works, though they never failed of the simple 
unity we look for in the national art. His development was the same as that of 
all the others; at first inclined to paint rather sharply and with positive state- 
ment, then gradually reducing positive colors (usually greens or reds) by mixing 
them grayer and richer, also brushing much less sharply so that the picture became 
united and mellow. All along the line the Dutch painters have repeated this his- 
tory, all late pictures more imbued with mystery and poetry than the early product. 
But all of them, including Weissenbruch, understood good composition. Their 
arrangements of line and mass were excellent. This little landscape shows the 
artist at this best period. Abandon in brush stroke, a wonderful knowledge of 
the exact place to make a spot of dark or light and to string these spots together 
like a rhythmic dance — always motion but never confusion— these show beautifulK 
in this small statement and prove the genius of the artist. To make a fine show- 
ing of ripe color and admirable grouping of forms when the subject is no better 
than a flat meadow and one farm house, this feat flatters an artist's ambition. 

An Arranged Landscape; Trees and Rocky Hillside, by Thomas Moran.— 
Thomas Moran is the eldest of the first generation of painters of this name, and 
he confines himself entirely to landscapes. It rarely happens that he places on 
canvas a scene exactly as it exists, because he believes in making art, not in 
slavishly copying nature. A great many celebrated artists have held to this 
doctrine; indeed it is possible that they are exactly right, though art is a very 
large word and covers many virtues and some sins. This picture is distinctly an 
arrangement, not an actuality. It is graceful, composed of superb trees and 




AN ARRANGED LANDSCAPE 
BY THOMAS MORAN 



— Courtesy of tbe Moulton & Rlcketts GallerW 
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A FIELD IN HOLLAND 
BY JAN SHEREWITZ 



—Courtesy of the Moultoii & Ricketts Galleries 



admirably studied rocks, a mysterious and interesting sky, a mingling of sunlight 
and approaching storm, and a winsome distance. This is poetry as arrangement. 
Some painters are poetical even when rendering actualities which are not arranged. 
But Moran is a poet in his way. The forms of mountains in the far west of the 
United States, their intense colors and elemental phenomena have ^ moved him to 
paint distinctly original pictures. The Yellowstone Canon, brilliant with metalic 
colors, is one of the best known of these. Despite the innumerable canvases he 
has painted during his career of half a century and despite the utmost variety of 
subjects within the range of landscape and marine, every detail has been so closely 
studied that the critical observer of Mr. Moran's work feels no doubt as to its 
truth and gets a satisfaction akin to that derived from beholding the "real thing." 

A Field in Holland, with Horses and Cart, by Jan Sherewit*.— Since the 
death of some leading artists of Holland a line of imitators has arisen. Some of 
these so nearly reproduce the color and style of the masters as to "deceive the 
elect," or very nearly do so. Inasmuch as the masters' works are very hard to 
find and harder still to pay for, there is no reason why we should not enjoy the 
works of their followers, so nearly the real thing. It is a fact that many of these 
followings command high prices and are much sought for. This picture is painted 
by Jan Sherewitz, a follower of Mauve, and it looks so much like a Mauve that 
we almost think that it is one by that celebrated master. There is the same gray 
(of which we have so often spoken), the same white horse contrasted with a dark 
one, the same cart, meadow and trees. The sky is tenderly grayed and all greens 
and accidental colors follow this law of grayings. It makes for simplicity, atmos- 
phere and sentiment, and it is always good. It is evidently a crisp, chilly morning 
in the autumn that this farmer has selected to spread the enrichment on his fields, 
and the mists are not yet dissipated, though the day promises to become fine. 
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PRETTY GIRL HOLDING A ROSE 

BY A. PIOT —Courtesy of the Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 



Pretty Girl Holding a Rose, by A. Piot. — This artist came from Italy, where 
his taste was formed, to France, where so many artists gather, making Paris the 
art center of the world. The Italian taste, in these modern times, tends toward 
overwrought prettiness. It must be allowed that this picture of a young woman 
holding a rose bough is exceedingly pretty, and all the world loves pretty women. 
Her large eyes, deeply placed in their circles of darkness, become fascinating be- 
cause so mysterious. By comparison, the mouth is very small — as it is with pretty 
women. That long nose suggests aristocratic birth and breeding, as does the shape 
of the head. Daintiness of pose, elegance of hands, fairness of neck and shoulder 
cause the woman to rival the beautiful rose in attractiveness. It is needless to 
say that the artist makes no showing of bold brush work or personal touch in his 
painting. Exquisite smoothness and daintiness, as the character is dainty, are 
depended on to make this work acceptable. The whole effect is like the product 
of the jewel maker. 
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GIRL IN A MOB CAP AND LACE CAPE 

BY ALBERT LYNCH —Courtesy of the Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 



Girl in a Mob Cap and Lace Cape, by Albert Lynch. — Albert Lynch is an 
American who has lived a long time in Paris. The construction of the head in 
this picture of a young woman is so carefully attended to that it proves him a 
highly educated artist. It is a pity that all those who buy pictures could not 
study for a couple of years in a good art school, simply to make them appreciate 
such good academical work as this. Many makers of these heads of beautiful 
women are satisfied to brush forms together until the face looks pretty and let it 
go at that. But Lynch has a reputation to sustain, because the French artists among 
whom he freely mingles esteem him highly because he never grows slack or care- 
less, even in his less important work. He paints many exquisitely wrought scenes 
of domestic life, with handsomely gowned women and well groomed men. We 
may, also, note the faithful way in which he has studied the folds of the picturesque 
cap. The face is beyond a doubt that of an actual personage, not a repetition of 
commonplace prettiness, nor is the expression insipidly sweet. 
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LITTLE GIRL AND DOG 

BY JEAN JEFFROY —Courtesy of the Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 

Little Girl Holding a Lump of Sugar to Excite a Dog, by Jean Jeffroy. — 
Among the painters of France of the present day Jean Jeffroy stands in an impor- 
tant place. His work is distinguished both in subject, execution and color. It 
is now about twenty years since he produced a picture of a room in a hospital 
where a sick boy was lying in bed, while his father, a working man, sat silent and 
perplexed beside him. The story the picture told was pathetic and aroused uni- 
versal sympathy. But it was the painter treatment which carried the artists away 
with enthusiasm. Jeffroy had solved a problem then under the consideration of 
many painters, the painting of many white objects against each other. The walls 
of the room, the curtains, the bedspread, the boy's shirt and some other objects 
stood there in varying whites. Even the floor was of a cool tint and the man's 
coat, though a brown, followed in the tone qualities of the whites. It was a 
triumph of subtle rendering. Of course, the faces, one pale and the other weath- 
ered, stood against all these tints of white in beautiful contrast but harmonious. 
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BOY SHOOTING FROM BEHIND A TREE 

BY J. G. BROWN —Courtesy of the Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 

Boy Shooting from Behind a Tree and Girl Looking On, by J. G. Brown. — 
It is some forty years since the New York Herald published an advertisement 
to the effect that an artist desired models for the painting of incidents in boy 
life. That same day and on following mornings the Studio building in Tenth 
street, where John G. Brown worked, was besieged by street gamins desiring the 
job. It was a good advertisement of his business and he secured models. The 
bootblacks attracted him more than any others, and he painted the picture called 
''When Greek Meets Greek," two boys of this profession about to engage in des- 
perate encounter. There naturally was aroused much interest on the part of the 
public in this fresh sort of American domestic art, and Brown has gained much 
money by the bootblack pictures. From time to time he has varied the subject, 
and this picture of the big-eyed youngster showing off before the girl who admires 
him is one of the irregulars. Beyond a doubt it is marked by individuality and 
the story is well told. 
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A DUTCH INTERIOR 
BY WALTER FLORIAN 



-Courtesy of the Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 



A Dutch Interior with Woman and Child, Bread and Milk, Etc., by Walter 
Florian. — Walter Florian is an American artist of Jewish extraction, and he is 
still quite young, though already so widely and favorably known. It is said that 
"Florian" is a nom de guerre assumed in his student days at the Art Students 1 
League in New York. Certainly it has a distinguished sound and that is well. 
His painting shows more variety in manner of execution than almost any one I 
know. Many of his portraits are dashingly brushed, immensely clever in treat- 
ment. He is a pupil of Josef Israels and has made a portrait of his master which 
all artists looked at with admiration and wonder, so wild was it in execution, while 
full of character and an admirable likeness. Though making his home in New- 
York, he spends much time in Holland, painting the interiors of the little town 
of Laren, where artists live and where Mauve lived and died. Any one familiar 
with this village can readily state the exact house where he painted this subject 
and recognize the woman who posed in the character of the mother pouring milk. 
As can be easily seen, the handling of the work is spirited and direct, every detail 
considered carefully. Nearly all the pictures by Florian are colorful, as these 
interiors are much colored. However, he has submitted himself to the influence 
of his master and the color is harmonized by the Dutch painters' gray — the same 
as often spoken of in these writings. 
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AN ENGLISH LANDSCAPE 

BY WILLIAM BENJAMIN LEADER 



— Courtesy of the Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 



An English Landscape, with Women Raking Hay, by William Benjamin 
Leader.— The landscape shown here is decidedly English in its makeup, and Wil- 
liam Benjamin Leader has maintained a high place among the English artists for 
a considerable term of years. The intensely correct forms of his trees and the 
newly cut grass, the careful drawing of each limb and branch, the minute rendering 
of leafage and foreground flowers, the manner of studying the multitudinous 
clouds in the overcast sky, all these are very much loved by large numbers of 
people. Leader's success has been measured by many large bank checks. He feels 
that a picture should be made intensely interesting by the introduction of a multi- 
tude of attractive objects, and that these should be made as natural as possible. 
Certainly one impression, when we are looking at trees, is that they have thousands 
of leaves. Leader attempts to paint all the leaves he can manage to manipulate. 
It is good to have a painter of this temperament come among us. It brings us 
back to the realities when we might become too generalizing and poetical. Leader's 
coloring is not brilliant, but his warm tones are agreeable. 

Late Autumn Landscape, with High Lands Beyond a River, by Jose Weiss.— 
As Jose Weiss lives in England, his motives are varied and not made from Dutch 
scenery, as was once the case. His coloring is very Dutch, following the sentiment 
of the masters he was originally impressed by. As I have often said, the painters 
of Holland in this generation are disposed to search for a gray note and still 
secure a distinct richness of quality which carries their art into the region of the 
select and individual. It is this peculiarity, which Israels and Mauve developed 
to perfection, that differentiates them from all other nations. This example of the 
painting of Weiss is one of the best illustrations of this principle. It is breezy, 
sparkling, filled with air and rich in tone. The season represented is autumn 
after the trees have nearly denuded themselves but the smaller shrubbery carries 
masses of dun color and the grass gives mellow greens. The handling is so free 
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LATE AUTUMN LANDSCAPE 

BY JOSE WEISS —Courtesy of tbe Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 

and loose that the whole work trembles and shimmers. Those large clouds in 
the sky are full of movement and vitality. The gray note is used with reserve 
and would almost escape any eyes but those of an artist. But its existence is the 
keynote of the entire scheme of color. 

Cattle, Goat and Sheep in Landscape, by Eugene Verboeckhoven. — The art 
of a past generation is sometimes as fine as that 'now in full vogue, although it 
may look somewhat strange to us whose eyes are otherwise attuned. The art of 
Verboeckhoven antedates that of Israels and belongs to a past. To paint facts as 
minutely and carefully as the eye can detect them is not a mean ambition. Of 




PASTORAL SCENE 

BY EUGENE VERBOECKHOVEN 



—Courtesy of the Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 
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course, it tends toward dryness in touch and hardness of edge, but we cannot have 
all virtues in one and the same picture. This artist was intensely sincere. No 
hair on the hide of a cow escaped his attention, no leafage on a tree was slighted, 
and the grass is delineated in actual spears everywhere. This artist did not paint 
sky for its mystery, but for its facts, and each animal is a fact. The sea lies 
an actuality beyond the rather artificial, but studied foreground. 

Dutch Interior: Woman Mending Net and Boy Playing with Toy Sloop, 
Kettle on Table, by Ernest Pieters. — Evart Pieters is one of the younger Dutchmen 
who follow the mysterious effects and the peculiar grayed tones of the great mas- 
ters, Israels and Mauve, of his country. All these artists search for great richness 




DUTCH INTERIOR, WOMAN MENDING NET 



BY EVART PIETERS 



— Courtesy of the Moulton & Ricketts Galleries 



of tone which they apply with wonderful skill in such a way as to shroud all forms 
in mystery and vibration. It is truly a great art, because with these qualities goes 
a feeling of suitability to the story told. The serene tranquillity and domesticity 
of the life of people by the sea is well presented in these mysterious, time-toned 
walls and the furniture, the inhabitants and the fitness of the one to the other, and 
the avoidance of effort to distract our attention by endless pretty texture painting. 
The white-capped woman wears a waist of washed-out rose and a dark bluish skirt. 
The boy is in dull nondescript colors. The landscape seen through the window is 
sunlighted. This important painting is a first-class work, one of the very best by 
the artist. 
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